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A PROPOSED increase of the capital of a New York fire 
insurance company, we are informed, has been abandoned, 
owing to the unfavorable showing made by the companies 
in general for the first six months of the present year. The 
president and leading directors of the company favored the 
plan and when the Board came together in June a resolu- 
tion to increase met with almost unanimous support. It 
was deemed best, however, to refer the matter to a com- 
mittee, with a view to consult with stockholders on the sub- 
ject. The committee reported last week unanimously ad- 
verse to the proposal. The Board, with equal unanimity, 
voted to postpone the question indefinitely. This action 
is significant of the feeling of New York capitalists as to 
investment in insurance stocks. 





THE “rumor committee” has been assiduous in its 
efforts of late, and among other things the statement was 
circulated last week that the Metropole Insurance Com- 
pany of Paris had re-insured its American business in the 
City of London Insurance Company, and was preparing 
to pull up stakes here. We are authorized by the repre- 
sentatives of the companies to emphatically brand the 
statement as utterly false and without foundation. For- 
eign companies have been the popular theme of late, with 


_the committee referred to, and it has become so that man- 


agers of foreign companies cannot stir outside the corpor- 
ate limits of their place of residence without setting the 
whole insurance world into a flurry and filling the air 
with all sorts of rumors as to their companies withdrawing. 
In the case referred to, we may suggest a possible explana- 
tion of the rumor. John C, Paige, Resident Manager of the 
Metropole, has been abroad recently, and much of his time 
Was spent with representatives of the Metropole at the 
office of the City of London Insurance Company. His 
being seen there with some of the Metropole folks has no 
doubt been telegraphed here, but when we remember that 
Mr. Paige is the United States Manager for both com- 
panies, there seems nothing strange in his wanting to meet 
the officers of both companies, and to transact his business 





without having to run back and forth between the two 
places. Mr. Paige arrived in New York Tuesday morning 
on the steamship Gallia. 





THE mutual benefit life associations of the country held 
their seventh annual convention at Masonic Temple, in 
New York city, on Wednesday and Thursday. Not a 
small part of the sessions seems to have been taken up in 
defending the co-operative plan of insurance against the 
arguments in favor of the true principles of life insurance, 
as pursued by the regular companies. One delegate read 
a most surprisingly long paper in favor of assessment in- 
surance in answer to a series of articles published in The 
Independent, beginning on the evening of Wednesday and 
finishing in the morning session of Thursday. At its con- 
clusion, it is stated one genius suggested that a sufficient 
sum of money be subscribed by members of the Conven- 
tion to insure the publication of the defence in The New 
York Herald, but this idea was scouted, the amount of 
matter in the address alone being sufficient to fill up two 
Heralds. A delegate from Boston called attention to the 
growing importance of assessment life insurance, in that 
the Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner had devoted 
thirteen pages in his annual report to the subject. How 
complimentary the remarks of the Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner are to the assessment companies in general our 
readers can judge for themselves, for we give extracts from 
his report in other columns. Perhaps the most sensible 
address made to the Convention was that by Mr. Stoddard, 
of Chicago, on “ Figure heads.” He deprecated the prac- 
tice of business men of wealth and standing allowing their 
names to be used by associations about whose character 
or methods they know little or nothing. It is this practice 
which often leads ignorant and gullible persons astray. 
Many policyholders have been brought to co-operative 
companies by the appearance of the names of prominent 
men of undoubted integrity on the advertising cards and 
circulars. 





SUPERINTENDENT FAIRMAN’S proceedings against the 
Mutual Endowment and Accidental Association of Bath, 
N. Y., to bring that society within the purview of the 
State insurance laws are of no avail. The general term of 
the Supreme Court decided last week that the act of 1881, 
giving the Insurance Department control over co-operative 
life insurance associations, does not affect the powers of 
this association. The certificates issued to one class of 
members by the Mutual Endowment Association provide 
for the payment of one-half of the amount otherwise pay- 
able at death on the expiration of two-thirds of the life 
expectancy of the member, according to the American 
mortality table. It was on the basis of issuing such strictly 
endowment policies that the attempt was made to compel 
the association to deposit $100,000 with the Insurance De- 
partment, like the regular life insurance companies. The 
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issuing of policies of this sort certainly has no benevolent 
significance. The general term decides, however, that the 
association can pursue this class of business unmolested, 
and without making a deposit, on the ground that there is 
nothing compulsory in the collections made by the associa- 
tion from members, its entire business success resting upon 
the good faith of the members. Hence the amount which 
might be received by the association and paid over by it 
to any member is entirely uncertain, the association act- 
ing merely as an agent in receiving and disbursing volun- 
tary contributions from members. No particular amount 
is guaranteed to or expected by members, therefore a 
deposit with the Insurance Department is not requisite. 
The effect of the decision would seem to open New York 
State to a horde of speculative endowment and marriage 
co-operative concerns, whose managers can entice the pub- 
lic to put its money into their gambling pools in the very 
eyes of the Insurance Superintendent, yet without coming 
within the reach of his restrictive arms. This legal de- 
cision brings into conspicuous light but another sample of 
the loose laws which our recent law makers have enacted. 
An amendment to the act of 1881 to prevent the State 
from being raided by the class of fraudulent concerns that 
are now pestering Southern and Western States is very 
much needed. To say the least, the import of the de- 
cision referred to above invites grave apprehension. 





. 


WE have frequently commented upon the little value 
that is to be attached to any means of fire protection 
located within or on the building whose protection is 
sought. Whenever a fire occurs in a building so protected, 
its first point of attack is usually the means provided for 
its extinguishment. Some of the most absurd and ridicu- 
lous appliances that it is possible for human ingenuity to 
devise are put into buildings, and accepted by underwriters 
as a means whereby the fire hazard is reduced. Take, for 
instance, the stand-pipes which are seen so conspicuously 
displayed upon some of our finest buildings. They are so 
constructed as to be out of the reach of the firemen, as a 
rule, and the oldest veteran cannot remember when one 
was ever put to practical test on the occasion of a fire. It 
is far easier for the firemen to carry their hose up in a 
building, or up to the roof of a building, than to. make the 
necessary connections to bring a stand-pipe into service. 
And yet the fire underwriters make a reduction in rates to 
any person who will put one of these unsightly excrescences 
on the front of his building. We never have seen but one 
stand-pipe that was of any practical value whatever, and 
this is the one devised by Mr. Benner, the former Chief of 
the Fire Department of Chicago. His invention combines 
not onlya practical serviceable stand-pipe, but balconies to 
each story, and ladders to pass from the ground to the roof 
and to every floor of the building. This device has re- 
ceived the cordial endorsement of fire department officials 
in New York and other cities, and should be recognized by 
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underwriters as an effective fire protective, inasmuch as it 
is not only serviceable for the building upon which it js 
erected, but for all structures within a radius of two hun. 
dred feet. The attention of underwriters has been invited 
to this device upon several occasions, but they seem loath 
to give any attention to a really serviceable appliance 
while others that are wholly impracticable and unservice. 
able are commended to the public, by reason of the reduc. 
tion of rates accorded by underwriters for their application, 
If tariff associations or local boards make any reductions 
in rates because of the adoption of any local means for fire 
protection, they should make it a business to inspect all 
such devices that are brought forward by inventors, and give 
everybody such benefits as may arise from endorsement. 





THERE is to be a Convention at Albany, October 4, of 
representatives of mutual benefit associations of this State, 
for the purpose of considering what legislation is necessary 
to protect their interests. We presume this means the 
preparation of an act to be crowded through the legisla. 
ture exempting these benefit associations from the opera- 
tion of any laws governing the subject of insurance, and 
prohibiting the Insurance Superintendent from interfering 
with them in any way. These societies, when importuning 
individuals to become members, claim to furnish the only 
genuine, Simon-pure life insurance extant, and at rates 
that barely cover actual cost ; but when the people of the 
State ask for some guarantee of their good-faith, anda 
compliance with the laws relative to life insurance, then 
these societies repudiate the idea that they sell life insur. 
ance, but claim to be charitable institutions solely. It 
makes all the difference in the world to them from what 
standpoint their operations are viewed. The existing laws 
are not sufficiently exacting of this class of societies, that 
takes the money of its members under a promise of bene- 
fits to come, when, as a matter of fact, not one of them 
has the means with which to redeem its promises. But 
the benefit societies are less objectionable, because con- 
fined to more limited fields, than the co-operative assess- 
ment companies that affiliate with them, soliciting patron- 
age from the general public and claiming consideration on © 
their account. The best thing the benefit societies can 
do at their coming Convention is to repudiate all connec 
tion with and interest in these co-operative assessment 
speculative swindles, each one of which is organized solely 
in the interests of the few officers who run it. The fraud- 
ulent operations of the graveyard companies in Pennsy- 
varia, whereby the people of that State were robbed of 
millions of dollars by the rascals and thieves who man- 
aged the companies, were scarcely worse than some of those 
ofthe New York co-operatives. In Pennsylvania the swind- 
ling was done openly and in the light of day, while here 
the transactions of the same style of companies and the 
same class of officers are kept as quiet as possible. They 
do not want light let in on their business, but do want to 
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so direct future legislation as to lift their companies above 
the law. To this end these speculative managers use the 
benefit societies, because they are less objectionable and 
have considerable political influence. But the benefit so- 
cieties have been doing the dirty work for the co-opera- 
tives so long that some of the more intelligent representa- 
tives of the former are growing tired of it, and there is a 
prospect that at the coming Convention there will be a 
split between these two classes of societies. The benefit 
societies have some claim to being recognized as charita- 
ble organizations, but they begin to realize that they are 
frightfully handicapped by being obliged to carry the co- 
operatives. An attempt, we understand, will be made to 
divorce interests that are so incompatible as charity and 
greed, benevolence and avariciousness. Withdraw from 
the co-operatives the moral support given them by the 
benevolent associations, and they would collapse speedily. 





THE ENDOWMENT FORM OF POLICY. 


HIS form of contract is embraced in two great classes, 
T viz.: The pure endowment and the endowment with 
temporary insurance. The former, which was first intro- 
‘duced, is, to a certain extent, the converse of life insurance. It 
provides only for the payment of astipulated sum at the end 
of astated number of years,in case that the person endowed is 
alive to receive it. Inthe event of previous death, the pre- 
miums paid revert to the company. An examination of The 
American Experience Table of Mortality shows that at 
age of thirty-five there are 81,822 persons living, and that 
at the age of forty-five only 74,173 of this number still sur- 
vive. If we were to issue a pure endowment policy for 
$1000, maturing in ten years, to each of the 81,822 persons 
alive at the age of thirty-five, it is evident only 74,173 pol- 
icies will have to be provided for at the age of forty-five. 
Hence, if no allowance is made for either interest or ex- 
penses, each individual would pay (74,173 x $1000, divided 
by 81,822) say $906.517. Assuming money to earn four and 
one-half per cent interest, compounded yearly, each one 
would pay (906.517 x .643928, the present value of $1.00 
payable in ten years), say the sum of $583.731. If the en- 
dowee choose to pay annual instead of single premiums, the 
sum last named would be divided by the amount of a term 
annuity of $1.00 issued at age of thirty-five, the first pay- 
ment upon which is to be made at once. This would give 
($583.731 divided by 7.95595, the value of the annuity), 
say $73.370. Single and annual premiums for other ages 
and other terms can be reached by a method similar to 
that just given. 

The pure endowment policies are not issued to any great 
extent in this country, although these furnish a most ex- 
cellent method for single men and for those who have no 
persons dependent upon them for support, to make a pro- 
vision which will be available at that period of life which 
separates old age from mid-age. 

What are known in common parlance as endowment pol- 





icies are compound contracts. They embrace: 

Ist. The pure endowment insurance just described. 

2d. A temporary life insurance for the entire endow- 
ment term. 

A provision is thus made for the payment of the con- 
tract if the party lives the number of years stipulated, or 
at death, if it should occur before the expiration of such 
number of years. 

As we have already seen, the pure endowment, single 
premium for ten years, upon acontract issued at age thirty- 
five, per $1000, is $583.71, American Experience, four and 
one-half per cent interest. The single premium which 
would be required to insure, upon the same assumptions of 
interest and mortality, a person aged thirty-five for ten 
years, would be $73.668. The single premium for pure en- 
dowment insurance, and the single payment for temporary 
insurance, would be (583.71 x $73.668), say $657.399, or 
the net single premium for an ordinary endowment insur- 
ance. The net annual premium is reached by dividing the 
net single premium by the value of a temporary annuity 
of $1.00, as shown in the preceding paragraph. This would 
be ($657.399 divided by 7.95595), say $82.630. 

The following are the usual forms of endowment policies, 
payable at the end of a stipulated term, or, at death, if 
prior, which are usually issued by the American compa- 
nies : 

st. The endowment, with temporary insurance , payable 
at attaining the ages of 30, 35, 40, 45, 50, 55, 60, 65, 70, 75 
and 80 years. 

2d. Endowments, with temporary insurance, payable at 
end of 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35 and 40 years. 

The latter is the more common form. But few policies, 
excepting paid-up insurance issued in lieu of premium- 
paying policies, are for any other periods than those just 
named. 

These contracts are paid for: 

Ist. By a single premium. No further payments are re- 
quired. 

2d. By annual, semi-annual or quarterly premiums paya- 
ble during the entire continuance of the contract. These 
are usually termed policies by continuous payments. 

3d. By a limited number of years’ payments, the num 
ber being less than the term of years named for the con- 
tinuance of the contract. The term of years during which 
the payments are to continue is usually divisible by five. 
Hence, for example, we can have a twenty-five year en- 
dowment, the payments for which can be made in either 
five, ten, fifteen or twenty years, at the joint option of the 
party insured and the company. 

Recently there have been two modifications of the ordi- 
nary endowment policy introduced: the first consists in 
having the amount of the temporary insurance twice as 
large as the endowment, and the second in having the 
endowment twice as large as the temporary insurance. 
The “Accelerative Endowment” of the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company is also worthy of notice. The 
first dividend upon an ordinary life policy is used to make 
the contract an endowment payable at a specified date 
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and subsequent dividends are to be applied [to further re- 
duce the endowment term. This is a desirable form of 
contract. 

All the forms of ordinary endowment policies are non- 
forfeiting after two or three years’ premiums have been 
paid. A paid-up policy is usually guaranteed for propor- 


tional parts, although in some companies it is for such an | 


amount as the reserve will purchase as a single premium. | , 
| class, and not a few companies have for some months had two or three 
on 


The theory which underlies all insurance, whether life, 
fire or marine, presupposes an insurable interest. Finan- 
cial interest to a second party cannot exist in a life which, 
by reason of the infirmities of age, has ceased to earn 
money. It is just here that an endowment policy is prac- 
tically useful. It enables a man to provide for his family 
in the event of death during the active years of life,and to 
provide a fund for his declining years in case that he 
reaches a good old age. 

We believe that long-term endowments should take the 
place of the ordinary whole-life policies. The difference 
in the premium ratgs is not large at the young and middle 
ages. The charge for an ordinary life policy issued at age 
of thirty-five is $26.38 per $1000, while that of a twenty-five 
year endowment is only $30.00 and a forty year endow- 
ment is only $27.94, an advance of $3.62 in the first in- 
stance and $1.56 in the second. It would be much better 
to pay these small advances than to take the chance of 
burdening old age with the payment of premiums, espe- 
cially in view of the possibility that such payments may be 
very irksome, in view of a diminished income. Further- 
more, the amount of the policy in hand may prove a great 
source of comfort. 

The value of the short-term endowments are that they 
stimulate a habit of thrift. It often happens that a mani- 
fest effort must be made to meet the payment of premiums 
as they mature. Something is thus laid by which may 
prove a basis for business enterprises or a nucleus around 
which a home and hearthstone may be formed. As invest- 
ments, the ten and fifteen year endowment policies have in 
the best-managed companies returned all the premiums 
paid out from two to four per cent compound interest, the 
life being insured during the endowment period. This 
record is sufficient to justify the capitalist in procuring 
contracts of this kind. 

The only fair argument which can be urged against the 
endowment system is based upon the chance of financial 
disaster on the part of the companies. In the older and 
better class of societies this has been reduced to the mini- 
mum. The thriftless stalks have nearly all been pruned 
out and those which remain are for the most part vigorous 
and healthy. One can rest assured that to-day an in- 
vestment of this sort is as secure as any that can be 
selected. - 











In the rear office of the Williamsburgh City may be found a handsome 
“ picter” of the projected new building on the corner of Broadway and 
Liberty street. We wonder if the reduced net surplus of the company 
will be carved in brass or stone, 
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ANOTHER forward movement has been made by the tariff ass 
this city. Paper-hanging factories, cigar factories, and horse 
have for some time past been written at rates admittedly ab 
minimum rates have been acopted bringing these risks up to 
figure and fixing commissions at ten per cent. ing wil 
cause a howl among certain brokers, but the companies may sit me a 
smile just the same. None of these risks are of a particularly desirable 
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their prohibited lists. We are informed that the next forward movement 
will include printing cffices and that it is in contemp'ation to adopt rates 
upcn several classes of specials within the next sixty days. Let itbe put 
down to the credit of the companies that they are thoroug! 
do not regard the stories of interested brokers that there 
on. 


ily in earnest and 
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THE erroneous announcement of the retirement of the Metropole, if 
intended as a sensation, was a success. The company has donea very 
successful business in this city, and its retirement would be a loss to 
many hundreds of insurers who appreciate a good policy when they see it 
Of course the announcement was promptly contradicted and had only a 
slight effect on the company’s business, but in these troublous times 
when every rumor affecting a company is picked up and retailed from 
office to office, the breath of suspicioa against the continuance of the Me. 
tropole as a competitor was eagerly discussed. But, like the story of the 
Caledonian preparing to reinsure the Lion, and emanating from the same 
source, it had no foundation. 
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A sOREHEAD broker's trick was played on a large line of uptown busi. 
ness lastweek. Knowing.that he had lost the business irrevocably, he 
ordered renewals at twenty-five cents advance on the old rate and coolly 
advised the company that that was to be the future price. The new 
broker found himself confronted everywhere with the advance, and had 
great difficulty in restoring the uniform rate, but finally succeeded in 
doing so. 

7 % a 


WHEN the City Tariff Association fairly gets to work for the fall cam. 
paign let us hope they will see the eminent propriety of putting a decent 
rate on wholesale grocery stocks in the vicinity of Duane, Hudson and 
Washington streets. These risks are now written at thirty cents and up- 
wards, and fifty cents is regarded as abnormally high. 
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SOMETIME ago the brokerage department of one of our largest city com- 
panies lost the handling of the Babbitt Soap Company risk under pecu- 
liarly aggravating circumstances. The risk was treated quite gingerly by 
other companies, and it was supposed that the placing of the risk ata 
lower rate than formerly was ‘‘blocked.” But the indefatigible broker 
who had taken the job gave a new meaning to the word ‘‘blocked” by 
applying to the risk a *‘ block system” under which he has managed to 
obtain almost the entire line required, and however much we may sym- 
pathize with the loser, the way in which the new broker has stuck to 
the block system as a method of covering the Babbitt risk excites admire 
tion, but we wonder what some of the companies would say if their agents 
started it elsewhere. 
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THE local office last mentioned was also the victim (through one of its 
metropolitan district branches) of another broker’s game, which, we 
presume, is regarded as still more aggravating. This office for many 
years has controlled about $400,000 insurance on one of the leading risks 
in its neighborhood. The rate was quite low, and other companies had 
for several years objected to it. Upon the advice of his coadjutors the agent 
this year proposed an advance, In order to secure co-operation he 
visited another branch office, where about $60,000 of the insurance was 
held, and suggested that as they could, by uniting, obtain the advance, 
it would be a good thing to do. No promises were made, but the same 
day a representative of the $6u,000 office called on the assured and exposed 
the proposition, The result was an outburst of indignation, and in 
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as ool cards were so played that the whole line was trans- 
fered to the other office. The first office lost not only the control of the 
eee vet ow its own $20,000 policy on the risk. By and 
by time will bring its revenges. 
*% * - 


A PitTsBURGH com pany which recently retired from New York on account 
of the unprofitableness of its city business, is now conducting its busi- 
ness in New York by a new and novel scheme, doubtless with copyright 
secured. Their former agent furnished its offices with full survey of all 
hazards assumed by him. Being fortified by this information, they ex- 
tended a very generous offer to the agent’s application clerk, and on re- 
tum of street book, maps, registers and the application clerk the com- 
pany is conducting its New York city business at the other end of the 
line, Brokers are surprised at receiving their renewals so promptly, their 
wants being in some cases anticipated. But why does not the manager 
of this company abolish the agency and brokerage system entirely, and 
peddle his policies direct to the assured ? 

* & 


Tue latest development regarding the operations of the so-called 
“ preying band” in reducing agents’ commissions to fifteen per cent uni- 
formly is, that one or more of the companies have broken from the ranks 
of the faithful, and are quietly paying twenty percent. This is the sub- 
stance of the story repeated in the office of the company known as a strong 
adherent to the fifteen per cent arrangement. If the ‘‘ preying band’, 
companies generally realize that they are being secretly cut by their com- 
rades in this way there will be fun along the line. The originators of the 
proposal will not stand any throat-cutting, and if there is any deception 
practised will retaliate without serving notice of their intentions in 
advance. 

we * « 


A notice has been sent out by the Secretary of the Tariff Association 
calling attention to the fact that policies have lately been issued on mer- 
chandise on whatves and bulkheads of public stores in Brooklyn at forty 
cents, which is in violation of the rate of the per cent on merchandise on 
piers made by the Association. That there may be no mistake about this 
notice, attention is also called to the rates on floating policies (covering 
piers, etc.), which are respectively one per cent under form No. 1 and 
eighty cents under form No. 2. It is gratifying to state that several poli- 
cies thus written have been called in since the notice was issued. 
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Tue New York business of the National Insurance Company of Balti- 
more is made the scapegoat for the proposed dissolution of the company: 
But why didn’t the officers of the company quit New York in time? Be- 
tween the non-receipt of premiums and the steady increase of losses there 
should have been discouragement enough to have induced an earlier re- 
tirement. 











INSURANCE MATTERS ABROAD. 


Tue insurance business during the current year in Hungary has been 
favorable in almost every branch. 

A NEW maritime insurance paper, L’Assurance Maritime, is to be 
published shortly in Paris. 

Or forty-eight French insurance companies, only three have all their 
capital paid up, and of the forty-five remaining five have one-quarter paid 
up, 

Tue American Superintendents of Insurance are ‘‘ getting it” from the 
French Press, the corruption of some being used as the strongest argu- 
ment against American companies. 

A CARLSRUHE insurance agent makes use of a cigar wrapper for adver- 
ising his business. The German papers believe that such a system of 
publicity is not in keeping with the institution, 

Cukmntrz, the Leeds of Germany, with a population of 95,135 in 2978 


habitations, has a volunteer fire department of 352 men, while two factos | 
ties contribute 170 men with steam engines. The city occupies some 3300 | 





acres, but there are 598 fire hydrants. Fire insurance increased 2,802,- 
870 marks last year, the total insurance being now 110,388,640 marks. 

A SYNDICATE of Italian fire insurance companies is about to be formed. 
A meeting to this effect was lately held in Turin. Among the repre- 
sentatives was Chevalier Pollone, of the Turinaise. 

STaTiIsTIcs with regard to the insurance of Evangelical churches in 
Prussia during the last ten years are now required by the government; 
doubtless for the purpose of having a State-Church Insurance Company, 

INSURANCE men have no reason to be particularly partial to matches, 
The fiftieth anniversary of friction matches has now arrived, and a Vienna 
professor believes he has found a substance that will replace phos- 
phorus. 

Tue New York ‘Life having advertised that by virtue of the recent 
French decree it was the only American insurance company authorized 
to transact business in France, the Equitable has also issued a card to 
the effect “I too.” 

ANOTHER French fire insurance company, the Union-Incendie, is to 
operate in Italy. The manager is Evan McKenzie. The French paper 
from which we take this item says ‘‘ better go there than such countries 
as the United States.” 

Tue Berlin agent of the Vienna Patria (whichis in a state of collapse) 
is trying to establish a new life insurance company in Berlin. The pro- 
ject finds little favor with the Berlin papers, which are of the opinion that 
itis better to have nothing to do with Patria people. 

ACCIDENTAL insurance seems to be tolerably well-favored in Berlin ; 
509 owners of factories (21 per cent of the whole) and 23,153 workmen 
(35 per cent of all the workmen) are insured. Only 1532 cases of ac- 
cident have happened since 1874, and of these 17 per cent wefe serious. 

L’Assureur Parisien gives the various ways of translating insurance. 
The word is not always the same, as our readers can see: German, ver- 
sicherung and assekuranz ; English, insurance and assurance ; Bohemian, 
pojisteni; Croat,asigouranié, and written osiguranje ; Danish and Norwe- 
gian, forsikring; Spanish, seguro; Flemish, verzekering; Greek, asphaleia, 
and written aoga/eca ; Hollandish, verzekering ; Hungarian, biztositas ; 
Italian, assicurazione; Pourtugese, seguro; Roumanian, asicurare ; Rus- 
sian, strakhovanié, and written CTPAXOBAHIE ; Servian, asigouranié, and 
written OCNryPAHbE ; Swedish, forsakring. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


RICHMOND. 

Failure of the Richmond Banking and Insurance Company—The Insurance Business 
in Virginia Re-insured in the Royal—The Richmond and Petersburg Railroad 
Company Sued for Carelessness in Permitting the Burning of its Bridge and Neigh- 
boring Property—Notes. 


[FRom OuR OwN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

THE suspension of the Richmond Banking and Insurance Company 
has been the chief topic of discussion on the street this week,-and the 
fact that no provision was at first made for the protection of policyholders, 
made the affair of especial interest to agents. The failure was announced 
Tuesday morning, and for three days the fire insurance officers were 
happy in the amount of new business represented by batches of policies 
in the suspended company, presented for transfer. On Friday morning, 
however, an announcement was published that the Royal had taken all 
risks to expiration, and policyholders were requested to present their 
policies to the agent of that company without delay; but as many of 
them had made other arrangements, they applied for the unearned pre- 
mium, when for the first time the discovery was made that the policies of 
the retiring company contained no provision whatever fora return pre- 
mium. By taking the Royal’s policy, however, and then demanding the 
return premium on that, the desired object can be effected with a loss of 
the difference. The unearned premiums on the Virginia business will 


| not exceed $25,000, and is supposed to be a very desirable line, consist- 


ing almost entirely of dwellings and the best class of business risks, and 
the re-insuring company could well afford to allow a handsome discount 
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for the lot, as the minimum rate here on dwellings is 50 cents annual on 
brick and $1 on frames, adding for exposures. 

Exactly what was paid for the business is a matter of conjecture, as the 
parties are reticent on the subject; but it is known that the line was 
taken by the Royal over the bids of several specials who were anxious to 
do it ; 40 per cent off is considered safely under the mark. 

The insurance operations of the defunct company were confined to Vir- 
ginia and the City of Charleston, S. C., and the latter was not included 
in the Royal’s contract and will be left in the hands of the local agent for 
transfer. It has been only a few months since the company advertised a 
surplus of $60,000 over its capital stock of $175,000. 

Suit has been instituted by several wealthy gentlemen who were heavy 
losers in the large fire of last March, against the Richmond and Peters- 
burg Railroad for $100,000, Tne action is based on damages to property 
of the plaintiffs by fire arising from carelessness and neglect on part of 
the railroad company in not having a watchmen for the bridge, which was 
liable to fire at any time in the absence of proper precautions, which the 
company failed to provide. The fire, it will be remembered, spread from 
the bridge to the property of the plaintiffs. Eminent counsel has been 
retained on both sides, and the case is watched with interest by the prin- 
cipal losers by that same catastrophe, to wit, the representatives of the 
insurance companies, who cheerfully acquit the railroad company of care- 
lessness and neglect. The fire was simply a disaster that could not have 
been averted by anything short of a prophetic vision, and in the absence of 
that invaluable, but uncommon, faculty, the railroad company will hardly 
be held responsible by the courts for other people’s losses in addition to 
their own, which were very heavily in excess of insurance. 

The matter of rates on cotton in Norfolk is just now receiving a great 
deal of attention, and has occasioned quite a warm conflict between the 
local agents there and the specials. An adjourned meeting will be held in 
Petersburg on Monday 18 inst. for a final consideration of the matter. A 
disruption of the Norfolk Local Board is threatened by agents if the spe- 
cials insist on the increased tariff. 

J. B. Moore has moved into his handsome office, No, 1111 Main street, 
which is a pleasant indication of the success of his young but vigorous 
agency. The transfer of the agency of the Mutual Life from John H. 
Claiborne to Howard Swineford is announced. No cause is assigned for 
the change, but the friends of the company are pleased to know that 
Major Claiborne will remain with the company as solicitor. 

The dissolution of the Imperial and Northern will effect no change in 
the Richmond agency, both companies remaining in the hands of Howard 
Swineford. 

Major J. M. Tate, ‘formerly Secretary of the Virginia State, is on our 
Streets again looking well and much improved by his sojourn in the 
mountains. EILLEN. 

RICHMOND, September 16, 1882. 





CINCINNATI. 


Convention of the National Association of Fire Engineers—Topics of Interest to Insur- 
ance Men—Captain Shaw's Remarks. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

On the 12th inst., the tenth annual convention of the Fire Engineers’ 
Association commenced, the attendance at which was very large, there be- 
ing no less than ninety-four Fire Chiefs present. The following States 
were represented, viz., Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Connec- 
ticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Tennessee, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, West Virginia, lowa, Texas, District of Columbia, and Virginia. 

The President of the Association, G. W. Taylor, of Richmond, Va., 
introduced Mayor Means, who delivered an appropriate address, which 
was followed by able remarks from the former gentleman. 

Several important topics, from an insurance standpoint, were brought 
before the Convention, among which may be mentioned, Topic 6—‘‘ Are 
Insurance Companies benefited by Salvage Corps and Fire Patrols? If 
so, should they be handled by the Police or Fire Departments? Give 
reasons.” In the discussion that ensued, alist of cities having the system 
in operation was given, and statistics were cited. The Committee was in 
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favor of insurance companies having charge of the fire patrol service 
Referring to the benefits of the patrol system, Mr. Bullwinkle, Chief of 
the service in Chicago, cited a case in which the fire was in the roof, and 
goods insured for $720,000 beneath. Through the intervention of the Pa. 
trol, the loss was but $2000. 

In the evening session, succeeding this discussion, an interesting and 
exhaustive address was delivered by Mr. Covington, for'which a Vote of 
thanks was tendered. [A condensation is printed in another column. } 

The Vice-President, B. B. McCool, of Pottsville, then introduced 
Captain Shaw of the London Fire Brigade. 

Captain Shaw made a lengthy address, giving a resume of the London 
Fire Brigade. He informed the Convention that, in regard to procuring 
men for his Brigade, during his entire career he had never chosen any but 
sailors, for they were the best fitted for the fire service. After enrollment 
they are brought to one of the houses of the Brigade and spend two 
months in preparatory schooling. The Captain had noticed an important 
difference between the organization of the London Brigade and the Amer. 
ican departments. In America, each fireman belonged to one of a series 
of companies in the department. In London a fireman was simply a 
member of the Brigade. 

The result of the London plan was that they had discipline very com. 
plete in itself, and which leads to the most satisfactory results; and one 
of these results was not only the discipline accomplished for his work 
which he expected to be done, but gave them an indirect advantage in the 
confidence which the public have in the force which is seen to work with 
discipline. The discipline of a man-of-war in action was not more strict 
than they had it. The Captain said he was quite aware that some 
thing of the kind exists in many companies in this country, but it was not 
universal. In his department they work upon that one point, discipline, 
to a greater extent than in any establishment they have. It is not embar- 
rassing to the men, it is very satisfactory to the Chief, and it meets the ap- 
proval of the public, which is a very important point. Captain Shaw ad- 
mitted that London was behind the age in regard to water supply. Touch- 
ing the construction of buildings, he said that he believed that Londoners 
in time would see buildings 130, 140 and 150 feet high. London cannot 
grow in area. Commerce is growing every day ; it is beeoming perfectly 
gigantic. America had means for the enlarging of city areas which do not 
exist in the old countries, and until Americans had exhausted those areas 
they may perhaps keep down the height of their buildings ; but the mo- 
ment the area is exhausted they will have to go up higher, as London had 
done, as Hamburg had done, and Berlin, and even Paris. All firemen, 
and particularly the younger ones, should ]ook to what will happen in 
the next twenty years, and make their arrangements accordingly. 

While American firemen had been increasing the magnitude and 
weight of their fire machinery and appliances ‘to meet this growth in 
buildings, in London they combatted conflagrations with appliances so 
small as would excite the mirth of Americans. For forty years he had 
not used at a fire anything larger than a one-inch jet. On Continental 
Europe, firemen would even open their eyes when told that a one-inch 
jet was used in London, for their streams were smaller yet. The London 
fire appliances were wholly different and much smaller than the 
American. 

After Captain Shaw had closed his remarks,;the Convention adjourned 
to nine o’clock Wednesday morning. 

On the second day of the Convention one of the chief topics dis- 
cussed was: ‘‘Is it important that Inspectors should be appointed in all 
growing cities, whose duties it should be to inspect all plans and specifi- 
cations of all buildings, and see that proper material is used in their con- 
struction ; also that all flues are properly arranged, and timbers made 
secure from fire?” This subject was ably discussed by Chief Stockell, 
of Nashville, who argued that an Inspector should be appointed in all 
cities, on account of the disposition in America to adopt a shoddy plan 
of erecting buildings. The committee thought that the Legislatures of 
the various States should take the matter in hand and pass suitable laws. 
All doors in important buildings should open outward. No timber should 
be placed nearer than nine inches to any flue. Fire-wails were a good 
thing, despite the fact that they might destroy the architectural beauty of 
such building. : 

Mr. Bullwinkle, of Chicago, offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted: 

That a committee be appointed at once, with power to act, to draft a 
set of laws, printing the same in pamphlet form, regulating the construc 
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n of new and reconstruction of old buildings, and that such laws be 
distributed to the different Chiefs belonging to the Association, with the 
recommendation to have the same adopted in their departments. 

Another interesting topic was: ** What is the most desirable apparatus 
for small villages and cities?” 

Mr. Benedict, of Newark, N. J., stood alone on the report, and said 
that for the committee he would recommend the erection of reservoirs 
and placing of water-mains and plugs in smal! towns. Where this could 
not be done, cisterns should be sunk and a sufficient number of engines 
purchased. Where neither plan is admissible, then chemical engines 
should be placed in service. The committee censured all towns for not 
providing at least one of these systems. 

On the third day the following topic, among others, was discussed: 
“Would not one-half the premium paid for insurance, if applied to 
equipping and maintaining a fire department, make fires almost impos- 
sible, especially those that were incendiary?” 

The value of legislative action in decreasing the cause of fires was dis- 
cussed by the committee, which was in favor of laws to compel architects 
to build in the safe way. 

On Friday the members of the St. Louis Pompier Corps gave an ex- 
hibition of their agility in the use of their ladders on the Franklin Cotton 
Mills building, and a review of the engines of all the inside companies, 
on Eighth street, between Vine and Elm, was made. Several devices 
used in fire departments were also tried. RIADA. 
CINCINNATI, September 18, 1882. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE OHIO FARMERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY'S TAX. 


{To THE Ep1ToR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Some time ago County Auditor C. J. Chase received orders from th: 
State Auditor to place upon the tax duplicate of Medina County, as tax- 
able assets of the Ohio Farmers’ Insurance Company, certain re-insurance 
funds, which the Company did not return for taxation, claiming that this 
re-insurance fund was not taxable under the laws of Ohio. The additions 
and penalties directed by the Auditor of State to be placed upon the said 
duplicate are as follows: For the year 1882, the sum of $300,603.43, 
and to add as penalty thereon the sum of $150,301.71, making a total ad- 
dition for the year 1882 of $450,904.14, and to add on the account of the 
four years prior to 1882 as follows « 


rene Sake 208s. the am OF... cue econ sconcece scne we sccsceceeneseceneesessse $586,986 94 
SEE WOOe SORG, CRE DUES OF. nn. ccc ccccnese ncen esse cennesedaccessedeusesussce 528,670 66 
Por the year 1679, the sum Of... ........ cece sccccccccccecncococeccvcccceccsess 25°.777 09 


o: ecenccceccocecce ecco eres 51,602 07 


For the year 1378, the sum of........-.-....--- aie _— 

These five several sums being added together makea grand total of 
$1,903,940.90. 

The Company, by its attorneys, A. J. Marvin, of Cleveland, and G. W 
Lewis, of Medina, filed its petition in the Court of Common Pleas against 
C. J. Chase as Auditor of Medina County, praying for an order of inj 1 c- 
tion to restrain him as County Auditor from placing the above sei forth 
amounts on the tax duplicate, on the grounds that it, tue Insurance Com- 
pany, dur ng a'l the said years complained of, has returned annually for 
taxation all its taxable as-ets; that the amounts constituting its re-insur- 
ance are not taxable assets, but on the contrary are liabilities by virtue of 
the laws of Ohio; that the penalties sought to be added are illegal and 
vid, ani that the Auditor of the State, in this case, had no authority un- 
der the law to order the County Auditor to place the said amounts o2 the 
duplicate as taxable asse's. 

On the Insurance Compaay giving boid in the sum of $5000, Probate 
Judge Munson granted a temporary injunction, whereby the Audit >r is re- 
Strained from placing the above sum on the tax duplicate until the Com- 
mon Pleas Court convenes for its Septem er term and further adjudicates 
the matter, at which time the company will seek to make the injunction 
perpetual, 

This statement presents a very intere:ting out'ook for the farmers of 
Ohio and Indiana should the Medina Common Pleas C purt'decide in favor 


of the position assumed by the State Auditor. Or in the event of the case | 


being carried up toa higher court and the amount of nearly $2,000,000 


be placed on the tax duplicate of Medina County, and the re-in urance | rise to practices equally unbusiness-like and unprofessional, and which 





funds for future years to follow, these results cannot help being disas- 
trous to the company. 

An assessment must necessarily be made, and that upon the policy- 
holders, they being only an aggregation of individuals doing business 
with and relying only upo1 one another for the funds wherewith to meet 
expenses and pay losses. There is no capital, and consequently no 
shares. A stock insurance company is owned by the shareholders. Its 
policyholders are not held for company liabilities. It is advertised that 
this company is owned by the farmers, that each policyholder is a 
member and has a right to vote for the election of directors and officers at 
the annual meeting held at the company’s office the last Wednesday of each 
September. Such being the facts, Sec. 6 of their charter says: ‘‘ That 
every member of said company shall be and hereby is bound and obliged 
to pay his portion of all losses and expenses happening or accruing into 
said company ; and all buildings insured by or with said company, to- 
gether with the right, title and interest of the insured to the lands on 
which they stand, shall be pledged to said company, and the said company 
shall have a lien thereon against the assured during the continuance of 
his or her or their policies.” 

The term ‘‘ member” is defined in the preceding section as applying to 
every person who effects insurance in the company. 

By section g, the assessment payable for any loss is limited to fifty cents 
on each $100 insured by the policy of each member, so that every policy- 
holder in the Ohio Farmers’ has his ouses and /ands mortgaged to the com- 
pany to secure the payment of losses and expenses as they sh Il occur. 
[ie striking out of the word ‘‘ mutual” from the corporate title did not 
affect the charter of the company. The membership cunsists now, as it al- 
w.ys did, of policyholders only. 

It is admitted in its advertising matter that the company belongs to the 
farmers who are members, and section 6, as quoted, shows that they, the 
members, are alone liable for all lcsses and expenses. The following in- 
teresting letter from Hon. W. F. Church, ex-Superintendent of Insurance, 
is interesting at this time: 

STATE OF OHIO, INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, } 
CoLumBus, OHIO, Nov, 25, 1872. § 
J. B. SHELDON, WyNDHAM, Onto. 

Dear Str:—In reply to yours of 22d inst., would say: The Ohio 
Farmers’ Insurance Company of Le Roy isa mutual company. She has 
no stock department, though by an act of the general assembly taking all 
cash premiums is legal. Her charter is unlimited until repealed. It is 
not perpetual. Policyholders being members, it seems to methey would 
be liable to assessment in case necessity should require it, both those 
who had given premium notes and those who had not. 

Yours truly, 
Wo. F. Cuurcn, Superintendent. 

Here we have an official statement. ‘* The Ohio Farmers’ is a mutual 
company.” ‘She has no stock department.” ‘‘ Her charter 1s not perpet- 
ual,” ‘*Members liable to assessment in case necessity requires it,” 
“ both those who had given premium notes and those who had not.” The 
necessity for an assessment is now approaching, and in no small way. 
Policyholders will sooner or later learn officially that they are co-insurers 
with their fellow members, assuming all the liability that attaches to such 
a relation, without the advantage of the * insurance at actual cost,”’ which 
the mutual plan assumes to provide. Now will be a good time for the 
Farmers’ policyholders to staad from under all the impending liabilities. 
Many good, strong stock compani-s will iasure them cheaver than the 
Ohio Farmers’ or any other mu'u’l company. Ouxto “ Squiss,” 

September 15, 1882 





CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


JIIGH COMMISSIONS THE GREAT EVIL IN FIRE UN- 
DERWRITING. 
(To THE Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR.) 
It is only needful to consider, how the agency business, as now con- 


| ducted, serves to encourage rather than rem dy the evils complained of 


| 


in the insurance business. A reckless rivalry for premiums has given 
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are sought to be excused as‘a necessary retaliation. But we have not 
seen the worst, perhaps, and ere it comes, may we yet act together 
to avert a common disaster, that is surely to follow the present unusual 
efforts to get premiums, excessive commissions being employed as a 
means to secure them. 

Is it not plain, that whatever is paid for services in any business, be- 
yond a reasonable compensation for what is earned by fair toil, operates 
at once asa premium for wily competition among those engaged in it? 
All who get the lesser, want the better pay, and accordingly seek the 
agency of eompanies that give highest commissions as the first step. 
The next is, to get as many of neighboring risks as possible, and the 
methods employed would often appear more creditable if they more 
nearly conformed to the usual fairness of business competition. 

Disparaging other companies and extolling their own, will do with the 
more credulous ; with other assured the offer of half ora third of the 
commissions will serve the purpose. Some success in these methods of 
acquiring business, encourages greater energy in its pursuit and the com- 
pensation it affords seems to supportits propriety, The recoil will, how- 
ever, surely come, sooner or later, when the companies and agents that 
have suffered from raids of the kind will begin to feel the sting of unpro- 
fessional strategy, and resolve on retaliation. Soon the work to recover 
them back is set on foot, and the assured is induced to cancel the be- 
guiled risks=to get them back to the old insurer at half the former rates. 

To an intelligent business man, the discovery that he is dealing with a 
class that are practically dissecting each other, is repulsive to him, but 
only temporarily, perhaps, as the advantage he gains in the reduced cost 
of insurance greatly relieves the discomfort of the picture, and so he may 
leave them to fight it out. 

To the companies more and more business is regarded as indispensable, 
and apparently regardless of what has been the loss on what they have 
already booked, they are sharply on the hunt for more. Advance in com- 
missions presents the best chance, for a reduction of rates would be dan- 
gerous to companies and agents. The agents are therefore offered more 
commissions to get the business, and the increased compensation enables 
them to doa great deal of mischief to the calling. We do not like to 
pay more commissions, but it seems to be the only road to successful 
foraging, and in order to be relieved of the burden of enhanced com- 
missions, we secure as nearly as possible co-operation of all fellow com 
panies (that are too shorn of their unprofitable business) by fixing upon 
higher rates, and thus the chances for neutralizing the effect of paying 
higher commissions to agents, is supposed to be secured. 

Giving an agent 30c in every $100 of premiums supplies him with the 
means of introducing corrupt expedients in the business, that finally be 
come necessary processes in it, and insidiously wear away a good con 
science before he kiowsit. He can all the better pay solicitors fifty per 
cent of his commissions to extend the range of his operations; and the 
solicitors may be irresponsible persons, who, as factors in the work, can 
often be proved unprincipled without effect. Besides, the solicitors can 
give half their pay to the assured under cover of secrecy, without shame 
ot violating decency in the business. Again, the agent himself throws off 
all reserve and directly reaches the assured through his own contracts of 
rebate to him. 

But the problem for the companies to solve is, what becomes of the ad- 
vance of the rates? The advance of premium is needed for losses till it 
turns out to be requiied for commissions to keep the risks on our books, 
or it may be our neighbor yields to the attractive influence, if he has not 
allowed his agent (who may also be ours) the same commissions. So 
that advance of rates, that was ostensibly made to pay losses, has merged 
into advance of commissions, and while (as all must observe) the net to 
the companies remains the same and continues inadequate to pay the 
losses, and this has been the case for years. 

Reserve funds and the advance of value of securities in the markets have 
supplied means for passable dividends, but in many instances other com- 
panies were only enabled to pay expenses, while others again have gone 
under from weight of losses, and such is the result of our present conduct 
of the business, while the evils are increasing almost daily to an alarming 
extent. ,Then may we not exclaim, how strange itis that a class of 
capabie and intelligent business men should not be able to find some way 
out of the tangle they are in! Can it be that they have concluded the dis- 
order incurable, or is it that, becoming acquainted with each other's 
troubles, familiarity with misfortune renders sympathy a sufficient conso- 





lation for all our woes? It would look so, for when we say to a brother 
let us take these matters up and right them! “ Oh, well, we can’t do it,” is 
the response. ‘‘ But why not?” is asked. ‘ Ah, I don’t know, but we 
can’t do it ; that’s all.” 

The view the public takes, and justly so, of these strange operations of 
the insurance business, is a strong ground of objection to them. “The 
tree is judged by its fruit.” We plead the necessity for advance of rates 
on the score of increasing losses, and then turn round and pay to the agent 
the advance which we have exacted of the assured, and which by hard 
work at co-operation we have induced all tu charge alike. The agent 
straightway returns the advance in the rate to the assured to secure his 
custom or to entice him away from a fellow-agent, all of which at once 
convinces the assured that the advance was a delusion anda sham, He 
may compliment the generosity of the agent, but remembers with hateful 
bitterness the extortionate companies, who, he is sure, would never have 
rendered it possible for him to have gotten anything back but for the vices 
in their business, of which they are the sole authors by proxy. 

If the originator of the plan of plus rates, plus commissions, is living, 
we are sure he is beginning to see that it will not work. The just ground 
for advance of rates is increase of losses, while, at the same time, the 
agents’ commissions might, with far more propriety, be reduced instead of 
increased, for the increase in the rates obviously gives them more commis. 
sions in amount, without any additional labor. Can't the calling see that the 
pith and marrow of the advance in commissions only give better chances for 
gambling for each other's business? It cannot legitimately extend insur- 
ance. Surely we should not expect to extend it by buying people to insure 
by paying them back part of the price of it, and then, after all those that 
of choice and good sense have insured, the remaining field is not worth much 
tillage. Whatisthe remedy? Return to first principles. Charge fair rates, 
and pay only reasonable and uniform commissions to agents that will not 
admit of their giving part away, in doing which the business is corrupted ; 
and, besides, so many agents will not be found useful or necessary, and 
those remaining will really be better paid through the concentration of 
the work in the hands of the more experienced and judicious of them. 

RICHMOND, Septemder 16. C. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Commissioner Clarke on Life Insurance. 


ADVANCE sheets of the Twenty-seventh Annual Report, on Life Insurance, 
of the Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner has been issued. Com- 
missioner Julius L. Clarke apologizes for the delay in the issue of the 
report, attributing it to causes beyond his control. We extract from the 
text of the report, as follows : 


As the inevitable result of depreciating rates of interest during several re- 
cent years, insurance companies are finding it more and more difficult to 
place investments at rates sufficiently remunerative for the requirements 
even ofa four or four and a half percent reserve. Taking into account, in 
the same connection, the depressing effect of unproductive assets upon the 
average interest realized on investments, and also proportionally upon the 
surplus interest over that required by law to be accumulated and held in re- 
serve, which surplus, if any, isan essential factor in determining a company’s 
ability to pay dividends, it will be seen at once that the subject suggests . 
important and vital issues. In view, therefore, of the very general belief 
that interest rates on first-class securities, such as are proper and safe in- 
vestments for life-policy reserves, are not likely, in the future, to be more 
favorable. than those now prevailing, if, indeed, they are not more 
liable to further decline, it becomes a very serious question how the com- 
panies will be able to invest their funds so as to maintzin compliance with 
the State’s standard of solvency. That this matter is receiving their criti- 
cal consideration is manifest in endeavors to strengthen the reserves and 
provide for adverse contingencies by a less liberal distribution of surplus 
oa the part of some, and by one, notably, through its actual adoption of a 
three: per cent standard for all future business. While thus encumbered 
and embarrassed in placing satisfactory investments, it would seem that 
tne companies would much prefer relief and exemption from the care of 
any funds other than such as appertain to the business of life insurance, 
pure and proper, thus divesting themselves of all responsibility for the 
safe keeping and interest improvement of funds of a mere savings bank or 
endowment character which have no necessary relation to the business, 
and which, for policy reserves alone held by companies reporting to this 
department, now exceeds eighty-six millions of dollars. If this were done, 
the companies{would be at once relieved of at least one-fourth of the bur- 
den now so expensive to both managers and members, It would, more- 
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over, obviate what some companies claim as a necessity for going outside 
of what must be regarded as the line of safety, and risking large invest- 
ments upon pledge of speculative railroad or other similar securities. 
Twenty-seven of the life companies represented in this report are carry- 
ing insurance amounting to fifteen hundred millions of dollars, including 
large aggregations from various branches of so called life insurance, but 
which, fer se, are practically departures therefrom. The gross assets 
being accumulated for the liquidation of that indebtedness have now 
reached nearly four hundred and twenty millions, while the policy re- 
serves which they protect aggregate upwards of three hundred and sixty- 
two millions. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that these im- 
mense sums should be invested at the best possible rates ; but the neces- 
sity, be it ever so pressing, cannot justify the use of funds belonging to 
the insured, or held for their protection, in any reckless or speculative in- 
vestments liable, in case of panic or other contingency, to the damaging 
fluctuations of the stock market. 

The true mission of life insurance is best fulfilled by an honest and 
equitable observance of those mutual rights and guarantees in which com- 
panies and policyholders possess a common interest. Both are in honor 
bound in such interest by sacred trusts and obligations, and both have- 
moral as well as legal rights which demand mutual and honorable récog- 
nition. If such a partnership of interest had been always accepted in its 
proper scope and application, the beneficent purposes of life insurance 
would have been more fully and satisfactorily realized, there would have 
been less of tape and technicality, and its equities would have found 
more ready-and generous concession ; while dissatisfied policyholders, 
oo often unreasonable and disingenuous, would have had less cause for 
complaint, real or imaginary. Among other illustrations in point appears 
the great and cumbersome detail of particulars which some companies 
require the beneficiary to render in proof of loss or claim. With all re- 
gard for care and precaution looking to the protection of companies and 
policyholders against fraudulent claims, it is still true that in a large ma- 
jority of cases the exacting requirements imposed are both unjust and 
unnecessary. Before the issue of a policy, it is required that application 
shall be made with all the particularity and minuteness necessary for an 
inteligent determination of its merits and conditions. With proper care 
and investigation it would appear incumbent on companies to see, then 
and there, that they are not imposed upon by erroneous statements, in- 
tentionally or otherwise. Such duty imperatively discharged would seem 
only common justice to all concerned, especially in view of the fact that, 
a‘ter a long lapse of time during which a policy may continue, events and 
particulars susceptible of ready and complete verification at date of issue 
are found in multitudes of cases to have faded into vague impressions. 
Under such circumstances, the beneficiary, who, at best, could never have 
had as complete information as the insured, should not be compelled to 
stake his clam upon the venture of answering in proof the same identical 
questions in the same identical terms in which they appear in the original 
application, which, in nine cases out of ten, he may never have seen. Cer- 
tainly, all that should ever in justice be required of a claimant is that he 

prove his ownership of the policy, and that the event on which it was to 
mature has occurred. If further evidence is nessessary, the burden of 
proof should rest on the company. Hardship, annoyance, and the loss of 
just and equitable claims have too frequently resulted from the arbitrary en- 
forcement of mere minor and technical points. Theinnocent and depend- 
ent have thus often been made the victims of great wrong, while others 
have profited through the violation of corporate pledges and the confiscation 
of acquired rights. But many companies might be named whose record is 
unstained, and whose scrupulous regard for the equities of life insurance, 
and whose just and generous fulfillment of its sacred trusts, do honor to 
their integrity and good faith. They are well known and honorably re- 
cognized. It was an advance in the right direction when some companies 
were prompted to the adoption of special measures for the relief of policy- 
holders and their dependants from unnecesary annoyance and delay in 
the adjustment and payment of claims. The action of the Equitable of 
New York, the Union Mutuat of Maine, and the United States Life, in 
making their policies incontestible, subject to proper conditions and after 
reasonable time, places them in this commendable category. Other com- 
panies have adopted various plans looking to similar results, and others 
still are realizing the importance and advantage of liberal concessions. 
In their desire to be just, yet generous, all will be glad, sooner or later, to 
accept a broader recognition of acquired equities, as well as stipulated 
rights. x * * * * * 

The first statements from associations transacting this class of business, 
which were published at the close of 1881, were in many instances imper- 
fectand incomplete. It was found that some had been so loosely man- 
aged, and their financial and other records so deficient in method or 
system, that in a few instances careful search and examination were neces- 
sary in order to determine their condition, as well as the actual number 
and status of their membership. But the call for official statements, as 
required by law, has resulted in great improvement in these important par- 
ticulars. In many cases new books have been opened, a more intelligent 
system of record and finance adopted, and business affairs placed under 
better and more efficient management. While the officers of some of these 
associations have themselves expressed thanks.for the requirement which 
has prompted this reform, their membership ought also to be grateful for 
such results. This greatly improved condition of things should at least 
remove all objection to State reports, especially as the business and mem- 

bership statistics thus gathered and aggregated will pleasantly surprise 
‘even the most zealous advocates of assessment insurance, while its op- 
ponents will be equally surprised at the volume of business already accu- 





mulated. Even the seventy-three associations reporting herewith show an 
unexpectedly large aggregate, both in amount of benefits paid and in 
amount represented by certificates in force, the former alone reaching 
nearly six millions of dollars during the last year, exclusive of a large 
amount paid for sick benefits. And these would be materially increased 
by additions from the larger number of associations from which statements 
have not yet been required. Of course the comparatively recent organi- 
zation of the latter would show a proportionately limited membership and 
business, though some of them are rapidly increasing in both particulars. 
How far all will be abie to acquire prestige and permanency will depend 
on prudent and honest management, and on the final result ot the experi- 
ment of assessment insurance. That some will retire at an carly day there 
can be no doubt. The New England Benefit Association has already 
closed up its business, and three or tour others incorporated in Massa- 
chuset's are practically in the same condition. ‘‘ The Knights of the 
Maccabees of the World,” first instituted in Canada, and introduced into 
Ncw England and incorporated in Massachusetts in 1881, have practically 
ceased to exist as an organization, at least for the time being, though an 
effort for its resuscitation is contemplated. ‘‘ The Knights of the Mac- 
cabees,” were incorporated in Massachusetts, in 1880, as the result of a 
secession from the original organization. The Plymouth Mutual Benefit 
Association, having a membership of seventy-four, rendered through its 
secretary a partial statement ; but, being necessarily incomplete in con- 
sequence of the absence of the treasurer, it has been omitted fr»m this 
report. * * * x * * * * 

Honestly and equitably administered, as mutual aid and other bene- 
ficiary associations now authorized in Massachusetts are believed to be, 
the claim that their plan of business, whether under representative or 
other management, is a burglar-proof invention and beyond the reach of 
knavery and peculation, is ‘‘ too thin” to bear the scrutiny either of com- 
mon intelligence or even of a reasonable common sense. Naturally 
enough, therefore, the question recurs with emphatic pertinence: Shall 
there be ‘‘law or no law” for the protection of the people against fraud 
in the management and dispensation of so-called beneficent indemnity, 
more properly assessment insurance? From every well-informed and 
fair-minded advocate of its plans and purposes, and hundreds of such are 
constantly seeking information through this department, the invariable 
expression is commendatory of supervisory legislation; and with very 
rare exceptions, perhaps a half-dozen among nearly two hundred orders 
and associations now authorized in Massachusetts, the voluntary response 
is a cordial approval of the present system of financial accountability and 
report to the State. In the language of many of these dissatisfied in- 
quirers ; almost any system of response under legislative enactment will 
prove far more acceptable, as a rule, both of present and prospective 
membership, than to be coolly and pertly told that if information is 
wanted it can be had on application to those whose own management is 
the direct cause of complaint and distrust. As already and plainly im- 
plied, such organizations and their business are just as properly subjects 
for government supervision as are regular life insurance companies and 
their business. The holders of membership certificates in the former are 
just as much entitled to whatever of protection and security the law can 
afford as are the holders of policies in the latter. Both classes of organ- 
izations are business enterprises, the former merely combining social and 
fraternal features for mutual interest and improvement. These criticisms 
imply no reflection upon the good faith and integrity of any order or 
association, nor upon any officials whose honesty of purpose and 
management should command confidence and recognition. Nearly 
all such have voluntarily expressed strong approval of protective 
enactments, both for their own interest and that of their member- 
ship, as well as for the security of the public. More than this, there 
comes from the membership itself, and also from those contemplating 
such affiliation, a very unanimous desire that the Legislature shall insist 
upon some proper accountability, at least as a guarantee of good faith in 
return for the special privileges and immunities which it has so treely 
granted, and as a pledge, so far as may be, that organizations enjoying 
such favors will not betray trusts which they have invited. From these 
sources has come a very general response commending the action of 
the Legislature in providing such safeguards as seemed equitable and 
necessary, without imposing arbitrary or burdensome requirements, 
which has not occurred, and will not. And yet the insinuation has been 
heard, that, even in this friendly legislation, the State is covertly seeking 
the opportunity to impose fees, taxes, etc., upon these societies ; one ig- 
norant and; untruthfnl writer ,jeven affirming that the State is already 
bleeding them for its own benefit! The truth is, the State actually incurs 
a considerable expense on their account ; but, as the result of its gener- 
osity in exempting them by law from all taxation, not a cent has ever 
been received or expected in remuneration. Even the little charge of five 
dollars for a charter is more than compensated by the equivalent, which 
not unfrequently costs the State three times that amount. But, without 
further review, the problem ‘‘law or no law ” would seem to have found 
a popular solution in favor of reasonable statutory requirement. The few 
who demur, apparently in fear of some possible exposure of weakness or 
irregularity, appear oblivious to the fact that assessment insurance, what- 
ever its plans, methods, or auspices, is still in its experimental period in 
this country. Hence the developments of the year have emphasized with 
yet greater force the declaration made at the last annual conference of in- 
surance officials at Detroit, that ‘‘ ifit can stand light and history, it de- 
serves indorsement and success. Meanwhile the protection of the people 
against the possibility of imposture, during the pendency of its trial, be- 
comes the plain and imperative duty of the State,” 
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Inadequacy of Fire Insurance Rates. 


IN our report of the Northwestern convention printed last week, space 
did not perm't much reference to the able and lengthy address of the Pres- 
ident of the association, William B. Cornell. An important part of this 
address was devoted to the disparity of rates in the East and West, the 
speaker deprecating the inequitable lowness of rates in the East. This 
portion is given here, as follcws: 


Let no one understand that in the statistics I present, and comparisons 
made as between ,the East and West, that I for one moment believe, or 
wish to be understood as saying, directly or indirectly, that our rates in 
the West are too high, for they are not ; on the contrary they are too low 
in many sections where the peculiar instrumentalities of reform in the West 
have not yet reached them or been applied ; but what I do believe, and 
mean to say and illustrate, is, that the rates in the East are unduly and in- 
equitably low. I present you with only one batch of figures for the years 
1879-80-’81, showing on one side, (1) the amount of fire premiums receiv- 
ed, (2) the amount of fire losses paid, and (3) the amount of fire risks 
wr ttea in nine of the principai Eastern States ; on the other side the same 
threc it ms as to eleven States and one Territory in the West : 

Fire Risks Written. 

$13,138, 165,608 

gtI6, 35.224 


Fire Losses, 
$52,162,633 
3392324849 


Wes 


Fire Prems, 
$90,677,343 
67,926,168 


 cnisdeinae 
Western 





$38,514,710 

Lest the above figures mislead, I explain that from the profit must be 
deducted dividends and all expenses. Now there are two things that 
stand out prominenily : first, that the companies in the West, upon a little 
less than one-half the liability assumed by the companies in tae East, have 
made within less than one-seventh of the entire profit of the companies in 
the East for the last three years. Second, that the average per cent. prem- 
ium received in the West for the same time was 1.11, in the East .69,";. 
The above figures are correct as to -remiums and losses, but as to fire 
risks written in three instances, certain years’ reports omitted them, and 
an average had to be made based upon three other years’ experience. 
The average per cent. premium received may not exactly do justice, as 
between the East and West, for the same reason, but I assume that a d f- 
ference of say forty-one cents in favor of the West will cover all inexact- 
ness and sufficiently ‘‘ point the moral” sought to be suggested by the 
above figures. 

How bave these results been attained that are so gratifying here in the 
West? In the latter part of 1880 a life-boat was launched—honor was 'ts 
keel, good faith its ribs, and the pledge of gentlemen the planks that held 
them togethers Reform took the helm, and as it gracefully glided from 
its ways into the water, a bottle of the spirit of fraternity was broken over 
the prow, and the boat was christened ‘‘ The Union.” It has proved it- 
self seaworthy and a success, and the crew that shipped with it have 
worked together for one end—the common good. No passengers have 
been carried, but it is heavily treighted with the best interests and true 
welfare of the business of underwriting in the West. May the flag that it 
carries never be lowered, and may the mission of this life-boat continue 
to be as rich with success in the future as it has been in the past, so that 
others, seeing its good works, may go and do likewise. Our success in 
tne West has also been largely due to this association, which has ever been 
found upon the right side, and has always sent us away from each mecting 
stronger and braver for our work. State boards have been potent in as- 
sisting in the good work, and during the last eighteen months have shown 
a marked increase in their efficiency. 

The local agents, and through them the local boards, have performed no 
inconsiderable share of the work. They have felt that an association of 
individuals, based upon pledges of honor and good faith, meant more 
than an aggregation of companies, where membership was loose and irreg- 
ular, and no concealment ever made of its inner workings, and only dis- 
cord came to light. They have furthered the expressed wishes of their 
superior officers, and have been generally assistant and willing from the 
outset, and are to-day in the main warm friends and supporters of the re- 
formatory movements. 

I assume that rates are generally adequate in the West, and abundantly 
so with properly worded and guarded contracts, and proper .charges for 
extra hazards assumed, or permits given, that are not exacted as a rule. 

Animated by a desire to benefit the general business, and without any 
wish to make any individual comparisons, I have shown that rates are not 
so high in the East as they should be in justice to the West, if insurance 
like a tax (as it is) is to be laid upon property according to its value. If 
rates are to be maintained in the West, there must be an advance along 
the whole line in the East, and there must existin that section a more 
united and harmonious front. We know that it is for our superior officers 
to issue orders, and for us to obey ; but we gently and kindly suggest that 
experience in war has demonstrated that those chieftains succeed.best, and 
are best remembered by their subordinates, who are ever found leading 
their men. We firmly believe that had rates been made and kept remuner- 
ative in the East that many companies would have remained at home where 
they preferred to be, and not entered the general agency field carrying havoc 
wherever they went, either from no knowledge of current rates, or a de- 
sire to retaliate for past treatment they had received. We know well that 
in localities in the West it costs more to transact our business, and that 
many classes of risks in the West are not.as good as they are in the East; 
but all the West can ask is that each class, each field, shall be put on the 
basis of results, and that equitable rule appliéd, none can complain, 
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‘* Average” as generally understood and applied, should b 
sit down and see income so much, outgo so much and trust to luck is 
derwriting. Every honorable and deserving company will endenvera un- 
out the better and the poorer classes of risks, and classes of the onan on 
and from experience put increase or decrease of former rates Ae exe eee 
belong, and make results pr. fitable through due exactions made @ ~ 
eaci class. I be'ieve in the application of experience to the exvlacten 
each class shall bury its own dead ; that each town shall be rated o re 
own record and merits, and that each section of a State differing ries ad 
other, and each State itself, sball in like manner be tariffed. If there is 
room left for *‘average” it is welcome to it. An advance to something 
near our Western tarifl in the East would prevent Westein business oa 
ing lower rates there, or an agreement signed by all companies to secure 
our local rates without any allowances in excess of what we are permitted 
to make, would make all Western underwriters happy and gratelul, We 
have been watching and waiting in the West for aid at the hands of the 
**United Fire Underwriters in America.” We built high hopes upon 
them, and have watched their proceedings with an interest born of our av 
connection with them and dependence upon them in many important 
matters. They began well but seem to have halted. Was it’a failure to 
agree upon uniform discriminative rates from center to circumference, or 
was it aa unwillingness to attack or lack of power to control the commis 
sion subject that caused the halt? If so, better that the building fall than 
that these stones be rejected; for when the fabric is started and car. 
ried through to successful completion, these two stones will have become 
the heads of corners. We are yet hopeful of this new organ zation: that 
it will maintain and not surrender it. If they have the nerve they will find 
away, or make one that will lead tosuccess. ‘‘The gi od work must 
begin at Jerusalem” and not end there. When a general union shall have 
been perfected, the West will hail the same with joy, and see to it that 
nothing is done within its borders to threaten its perpeiu ty or weaken its 
strength. 
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Mr. Covington’s Address to the Chiefs. 

THE Hon. S. F. Covington, President of the Globe Insurance Company of 
Cincinnati, delivered the annual address before the National Association of 
Fire Engineers in Cincinnati, on Wednesday of last week. He began 
his remarks by referring to the immense value of the property annually 
destroyed by fire in the United States ($100,000,000). The annual fire 
waste, ascompared with the value of our exports of domestic merchan 

dise, coin, and bullion, for the year 1881, the speaker said, was about 
the same as that of New Orleans, which is a large cotton exporting port; 

was one-third more than either B»ston’‘or Baltimore ; was two and one- 

half times greater than Philadelphia; was three times as great as San 
Francisco, with all its wheat and gold shipments ; was four times as much 
as either Charleston, Savannah or Galveston; eighteen times 
greater than Mobile; thirty times greater than Portland, and, excepting 
New York and the ports just named, fully one-third greater than all the 
other ports of the country. For every eight dollars in value of all the 
domestic merchandise, corn, and bullion exported, one dollar was ex- 
pended in fire waste, The average annual loss by firein the State of Ohio 
was about $5,000,000, a sum equal to the aggregate amount placed upon 
the grand duplicate of the State for country tax, poor tax, bridge tax and 
road tax. The Fire Department had a full natural right to inquire into 
the manner in which insurance companies write upon risks, and it is 
within the province, and perhaps the duty, of Chief Engineers to inquire 
by what right an insurance company assumes the risk of a man of a bad 
reputation, or one who is%careless as to guarding against the dangers of 
fire. It was the hazardous and the high rate risk affording a large com- 
mission fee that attracts the man of bad reputation. The more dangerous 
the risk the higher the rate of premium, and of course the more commis- 
sion. It is not to his interest to have the risk improved ; it is rather to 
his interest to have it burn, for the double reason that he can hold it up 
as an “‘ awful example” to other risks of like character and thus enable 
him to get more commissions. And then the party having been paid his 
loss rebuilds or resumes business, and of course insures again, thus 
giving the enterprising solicitor two commissions on the same business 
within the year. This is like one introducing a contagious disease that he 
might profit by selling a remedy for it. People would not make their 
risks safe unless insurance companies will make it an object for them to 
do so. The fire chiefs of to-day were frequently brought in contact with 
coal oil and all its products, inflammable and explosive, with flour dust 
now known to be a more violent explosive than anything known thirty 
years ago, with the great variety of chemical productions of recent dis- 
covery, a large number of which will burn spontaneously, explode or 
ignite readily, and which enter so largely into numerous and varied Mans 
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pfactures. They must now meet the fire in the sixth and seventh stories, 
and sometimes in stories still higher, in buildings covering acres instead 
of yards, and crowded to their utmost with inflammable material, between 
walls ready to topple with their own weight. The fire dangers had in- 
creased in greater ratio than the means of extinguishing them. Sucha 
condition of things should not be permitted to exist. It could be rem- 
edied, and it should be done. The men who rush to the rescue of their 
neighbors’ lives and property at the tap of the bell hada right to demand 
better construction and more care and vigilance against liability to fire. 











MERE MENTION. 


—Detroit is to have a salvage corps at an early day. 


—The Niagara Fire has transferred special agent C. A. Van Anden 
from the Michigan to the Illinois field, with headquarters at Bloomington. 


—Wendell P. Mosher has been transferred by the Travelers’ Insurance 
Company from St. Louis to Philadelphia, at which place he becomes dis- 
trict agent. 

—A. P. Childs, General Agent at Bennington, Vt., of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, has been elected to the Legislature of that State 
from Bennington for two years by a large majority. 

—A Philadelphia paper states that Charles Platt, Jr., recently placed an 
insurance upon the Ocean Steamship Line for a million and a half, on 
which the premium was one an1 a half per cent, or $22,500. 

—The Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company has received certificates 
of authority from the Insurance Commissioners of Minnesota, Missouri, 
Illinois and Ohio, authorizing it to do business in those States. 


—The friends of Rufus Small, general agent with headquarters at New 
York, of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company, will regret 
to learn that he mourns the loss of a daughter, who died Sunday. 

—The tna Life Insurance Company has recently appointed S. H. 
Kellogg to be its Rutland, Vt., agent, and has made C. W. Clifton, 
formerly in the company’s employ at Peoria, general agent for Southern 
Indiana. 

—The New York Senate Insurance Committee continued its sittings on 
Saturday. William J. Best, Receiver of the National Trust Company, 
and Charles E. Orvis, a Pine street banker, were and others have since 
been examined. 

—The Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company has withdrawn 
from the Dominion of Canada. While some attribute the withdrawal to 
the threatened tax, it is also stated that excessive competition, depriving 
business of profit, has had much to do with it. 

—The present is the season for summer hotel fires. And especially on 
the New England coast has the combustion of these flimsy structures 
been noticeable during the past three weeks. Unprofitable hotels are 
more liable to go than houses where money has been made during the 
summer season. 

—Compulsory insurance against loss of wages to workmen by the 
stopping of mills and factories owing to fire or accident is being con- 
sidered in France. It is also proposed in that country toinsure pub- 
lic singers against the loss of their voices, an insurance company with 
this object being on the tapis. 


—During the past two weeks the following rewards were offered by the 
National Board for the detection and conviction of incendiaries: $250, 
D. R. Harlow’s dwelling at Charlton, Saratoga County, N. Y., fired cn 
August 29 last ; $250, barn of the A. & W. Sprague Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Cranston, R. I., fired on August 29. 

—Contrary to the report that the Spring Garden Insurance Company 
was seeking New York business, we can speak for the managers of the 
company that they are asking nobody in New York to send them busi- 
ness. It is not the company’s practice to write any risks in New York, 
except on such large surplus lines which necessarily require insurance 
from outside the State. These risks pay a good rate, not being subject to 
the competition which forces down the tariff on small risks. It was 
the profitable insurance of these heavy surplus lines by foreign companies 





on the other side of the water that first awakened the desire with many of 
them to begin a general business in America. 

—It is hinted that further evidences of irregularity will be made public in 
regard to the late officers of the Home of Columbus, O., as soon as the 
matter comes up in court. It will be remembered that a preliminary ex- 
amination was waived at the time of arrest, and that the Insurance Com- 
missioner has not yet testified asa witness in the case. It is fair to pre- 
sume that he is not giving the case away beforehand either. 

—The transfer clerk of the Insurance Company of North America, 
Alfred Rogers, has been arrested and held, in default of heavy bail, the 
company having discovered discrepancies in its stock account to an 
amount “not exceeding $25,000.” It seems that he defrauded the com- 
pany by raising certificates of stock after they had been issued, and then 
borrowed money on them. He says the proceeds were absorbed by 
speculations in mining stocks. 

—The predicament in which the policyholders of the§ Ohio Farmers’ 
Insurance Company find themselves is delineated in a communication 
published in another column, The policyholders are liable to heavy as- 
sessment to make good accumulated taxes not paid. Personal liability is 
a dangerous gauntlet which policyholders in mutual companies have to 
run in their efforts to obtain “‘insurance at cost.” In stock companies all 
responsibility rests with the stockholders. 

—J.L. Halsey has been promoted from the office of secretary to first 
vice-president ; H. B. Stokes, assistant secretary to second vice-presi- 
dent, and H. Y. Wemple from assistant secretary to secretary. H. Stokes 
remains as president. Mr. Halsey, before leaving the secretary’s desk, 
addressed a circular letter to the agents of the company commenting on 
the unusually good progress made by the Manhattan Life during the first 
seven months of 1882, and urging agents to renewed efforts, advising that 
a fixed portion of each day be given to systematic, earnest canvassing. 

—J. F. Houghton, President of the Home Mutual Insurance Company 
of California, was in Chicago some weeks ago, and it is said he came 
East to establish his company there, At any rate, a certain Chicago agent 
whose name cannot be given, will probably receive the appointment to 
represent the company shortly. The Home is not a mutual company, as 
its name would seem to indicate, but has a cash capital of $300,000; as- 
sets of $679,833 and a net surplus of $198,665—the largest of all the Cali- 
fornia companies. The company has agood reputation, and will be well 
received East of the Rocky Mountains. 

—lIf no mutual agreement can be arrived at between the assured and 
the fire insurance company, in settling a loss, the ordinary proceeding is 
to choose two appraisers, one to be selected by each party, and the two 
so chosen to select an umpire. Some time ago two appraisers so ap- 
pointed to adjust a certain claim, could not agree as to a third person, and 
the appraiser representing the assured suddenly gave up all effort at ar- 
riving at an agreement, and the assured forthwith began suit against the 
insurance company. The case coming up in the New York Court ot 
Common Pleas for trial, the complaint was dismissed, the Court holding 
that both parties to the controversy should do their best to effect a settle- 
ment before resorting to litigation. 


—The New York Sun tells, in a very interesting way, how Justice 
Willis, who set fire toa house at Putnam, was apprehended. There 
was, at first, only a detective’s vague suspicion against him, resting upon 
no evidence. It would not have done to arrest him, for he was a man of 
good standing, and so much of a politician that he expected to go to the 
next State Legislature. A plot was therefore laid to make him convict 
himself. A woman was sent to board in the same house with him. She 
pretended to be a book canvasser. After gaining his confidence, she told 
him that she really belonged to a gang of thieves, who had a large 
amount of government bonds to sell. Willis eagerly proposed to act as 
agent for the purpose. He went with the woman to Boston, where she 
introduced him to several men who personated the band of robbers. They 
affected to doubt his sincerity. Fearing that he was about to miss a 
profitable bit of business, he tried to win their confidence by telling them 
of crimes which he had committed. Hehad stolen from various persons, 
and once in a bank, when counting money alongside a man who was doing 
the same, he slyly clapped the other's pile on his own, and it was sup- 
posed that a sneak thief had disappeared with the missing notes. This 
exploit apparently delighted the listeners (it turns out to be a true story) 
and they led him into a confession of the incendiarism. A concealed 
shorthand writer took down all he said, and his arrest followed. 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 








New York State Companies. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 


Par Value 
of Stock. 


Capital 
Paid up 


Net 


Last 
DivipEND 
Parp. 


Latsst SALE 
oF STOCK, 





Date. 


Per Ct. 





American Exchange 
Broadway 
Brooklyn 


Firemens 
Firemans Trust . 
Franklin and Emporium. 


German American 


Germania 
Glens Falls 


Greenwich -.. 
Guardi 


Hamilton 


ward 
Tapoctess and Traders .. 


wey 
n ounty. . 
atteetbodhns 


Manuf’rs and Builders -.- 
Mechanics 


Mechanics and Traders_- 
Mercantile 
Merchants 


Metropolitan Plate Glassd 





ww | 
Ou 





$300,000 
290,000 
400,000 


200,000 
200,000 
153,000 


200,0C0 
200,000 
300,000 


210,009 
250,000 
200,000 


200,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 


200,000 
200,010 
200,000 


204,000 
150,000 
200,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


150,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 


500,000 
200,000 
200,000 


200,010 
150,000 
210,000 


150,000 
300,000 
300,000 


250,000 
200,000 
250,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


100,000 
200,000 
200,000 


«200,000 


300,000 
210,000 


200,000 
500,000 
350,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


150,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
500,000 
350,000 
200,000 


300,000 





100,000 
250,000 | 


200,000 | 
300,000 | 
250,000 | 


101.49 


249.54 
237.19 | 
136.23 


167.03 | 
140.17 


109.13 


125.79 | 


186,25 
166.40 | 


200.19 
110.27 


180.16 | Jan 


126.72 | 
141.88 
182.13 


150.09 
248.45 
254.69 


135.83 
228.07 
128.08 


292.50 
147.00 
150,04 


238.45 
151.16 
108.84 


167.72 | 
185.44 
178.02 | 


103.43 
107.86 
168.81 


113.42 
112.76 
192.40 


158.12 
158.35 
300.07 


Jan., 82 
*July, "82 
*July ’82 


*July, "82 
*Aug..’82 
* july, 82 


Jan., ’82 
*July, ’82 
*July,’82 


*Aug. ’, "82 
*July, 82 
+Aug. ’82 


*July, 82 
*July, 82 
Apr.,’82 


*July, 82 
*Aug.,’82 
l* July, 82 


|*July, "82 


I" uly ,’82 
*July, 82 








|* July, ’82 
|* July ,’82 
|*July, ’82 





[squly, '82 
‘sJuly, "22 | 
uly, ’82 


Is July, "82 | 
*July.’ 82 | 
[*July.” 82 | 


ofan "82 
uly,’ 82 
|*July, "81 


. Mar. "82 
\*July, 82 
| Jan., "79 
*July, 82 
\*July, "82 
Jan., ’82 


Jan.,'82 


*July,’82 | 
|*July, '82 





'* July, ’82 
[*July., 82 | 
82 | 


| 

Jan., mal 
*July, 82 
|* July, 82 


\*July,” 82 
|* July, "82 
/*July, "82 


leAug., "82 
|* July, ’82 
| Apr., "82 


|*July,’ "Be 
|* July,” 82 | 
\*July.? 82 


* July, 
July ee 
| "82 
|*Aug.,’82 
|* July, on 
*July,’8 
“July,, d 
ork ee 


*July,’81 
*July,’82 
*July, 82 

Jan.,’ 82 
*Aug.,’82 
*July.’82 








Sept 16,'82 
Mar. 1,’82 


Mar, 1, ’82 
Feb. 8, ’82 





|Sept. 2, "82 
| Jan. 25,82 


Apr. 14,82 


5 |Septrs,’ "82 
7-3 35|Aug. 2,'82 
7% |4 Apr.19,’ 82 


3% |Mayrto,’82 
y | 


‘July 11, "82 
Sept. 6,’82 
Feb. 27,82 


Aug.30,’82 
Aug. 10, “82 
May 16,’81 


June 2,’82 
Aug.t7,’81 
July 20,’82 


Sept rr,’82 
Dept. 8.’ 2 
|Aug.14,'82 


Sept. 4,’82 
Nov. 3,’81 
|Sept 14,82 


|Mar.29,’82 
Mar. 1, "81 
Aug.18,’82 


Aug. 2,’82 
|May 2, 82 
|May 9, 82 


Ljuly26,’ 82 
Apr. 13,’82 
Dec. 2, ’81 


‘Mayr,’ 82 
|Mar.16,’82 
Aug.12,’82 


June, ’80 
Feb. 8, *82 
Apr. 12,’82 


Jan. 12,’82 
Aug. 7, "82 
Sept 15,’82 


Aug.16,’82 
Sept 12,’82 
July 27,82 


June26,’82 
Sept 11,’82 
/May:8, "82 


Mar.24,’82 
Sept. 2,’82 
|June 7,’82 


aun on wu anw uw 


Aug.19,’82 
Mar.15.'82 
Mar. 8,’82 


|Sept. 7,82 


|May2s,’8r 
|Mayz2,’82 








Price 
(Per 


Cent.) 


200 


190 
145 
7t 


155 
120 


80 
60 


80 
Ito 
135 


160 
121 
263 





* Second dividend declared during the year. 


t Third dividend declared during the year. + Fourth dividend declared during the year. 
@ Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage.. 


§ Retired, 








Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 


NAME OF COMPANY. 





#£tna, Hartford 

American, Boston... 
American, Newark. 
American, Philadelphia 
American Central, St. Louis 


Atlantic, Providence 

Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh... 
Citizens, Pittsburgh 

Connecticut, Hartford 

Detroit F. and M., Detroit 

Eliot, Boston 


Equitable F. and M., Providence-.... 
Fire Association, Philadelp! hia 

Fire Ins. Co, , County of Philadelphia 
Firemans F und, San Francisco 
Firemens, Baltimore 


Firemens, Dayton 
Firemens, Newark 

First National, Worcester 
Franklin, Philadelphia 
German, Pittsburgh 


Germania, Newar! 

Girard F.'and M.,  piiiadcipbia 
Hartford, Hartford 

Ins. Co. of North America, Phila.... 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 


Manufacturers F. and M., Boston... 
Mercantile Cleveland 

Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 
Merchants Providence 

Merchants, Newark 

Michigan F. and M., 

National, Baltimore 


National, Hartford 
Neptune F. and M., Boston 
New Orleans Ins .Co 
Newark City, N ewark-.. 
Newark, Newark 


New Hampshire, Manchester 
North American, Boston 
Northwestern National, 
Oritnt, Hartford 
Pennsylvania, Phila 


Milwaukee 


Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 
Phoenix, Hartford 

Prescott, Boston 

Providence Washington, Providence 
Security, New 

Shoe and Leather, Bost 

Springfield f. and M., “Springfield . 
St. Paul, St. Paul 

Traders, Chicago 

Union, Philadelphia 

Union, San Francisco 

United Firemens, Philadelphia . 
Washington, Boston 





Last 
Divipenp 
Parp, 


Net 
— 
Capita, | elue 7 
Paid up Stock 


———-=~=~CS~S<S—SE 


Fan. 1, 


1882. Date. 


tJuly, ’82 
*July, '82 
Mar.,’82 
Apr., "82 
*July '82 


a 


$178.19 
144-75 
229.13 
265.31 
138.92 


~ 
Un oun 


104.59 
131.90 
267.00 
130.33 
172.28 
162.21 


uuUuUuest &w 


*July, ’82 
*July,’82 
150.15 |* July, 82 
113.44 |t July, 82 
107.78 | Jan., ’82 


127.17 
325.08 


n 
ewun ow 


120.86 |* July, ’82 
221.91 | Jan., "82 
109.62 | Feb., ’82 
329.44 |t July, 82 
149.92 |fJuly, '82 


105.58 | July, ’78 
255-79 |t-July, 82 
206.63 y, "82 
215.32 81 
215.15 


Amow Aw 





oe 
mo ouw 


500,000 
200,000 
400,000 
200,000 
400,000 
200,000 
200,000 


123.47 
153-14 
145.12 
159.12 
212.51 
100.69 
102.89 





146.19 | 

146.31 

122.01 Bits "82 
101.16 | » 80 
iad | 


1,000,000 
300,000 
52¢,000 
200,000 
250,000 


owuUunuN mt Owuunn 


~ 


500,000 
200,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 


179.24 | ; 
140.57 | April,’82 
138.39 |*July, 82 
117.88 |* July, 82 
336.39 | Mar. ,’82 


~ 
uanu oe 


120,000 *July, "82 

2,000,000 
200,000 
400,000 
200,000 | 
600,000 | 

1,000,000| 143.12 |*July,’ 
400,000} 141.42 |* July, '82 
500,000| 152.88 |+ July,’82 
500,000} 113,78 l*July. 82 
750,000 116,48 |* July, ’82 
200,000 102,55 Sept., ’80 | 
400,000| 182.37 | Apr., '82| 


139.24 


” 








me 
Unbws PBUUMUWe OW 


Per Ct\ | 








Canadian Companies Do 


ing Business in New York, 





British America, Toronto 
Western, Toronto 


| | 
$500,000 | $131.82 | Jan , 82 10 





qroyane | 161.61 |*July. "Be 12 


140 
175 





English Companies Doing Business in New York. 


————— 





NAME OF COMPANY. 


LatTesr Price. 





City of London 
Commercial Union 
Fire Insurance Association. 


Imperial Fire 

LARCEERITG.ccccocees 

Lion Fire......... peeps 
Liverpool and London and Globe. _- 
London Assurance 

London and Lancashire Fire_. 
London and Provincial 

North British and Mercantile... 











